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ae occupies the place that belongs to Frank- 
Communications. lin, hase fine portrait, by Martin, of Lon- 





For the National Recorder. 
DELAPLAINE’S HISTORIC GALLERY. 


In a collateral notice that was taken, a 
few days ago, in the Freeman’s Journal, of 
Mr. Delaplaine’s Historic Gallery, so little 
justice was done to this ample collection 
of American history and native biography, 
that the writer, into whose hands the ne- 
cessary materials have since been put, can- 
not forbear to throw before the public, a 
rapid sketch of its invaluable contents, in 
a sort of bird’s-eye view of the collection, 
as it is actually arranged at the State 
House. 

On entering the hall you have before 
you the old frontispiece of the judges’ 
bench, which was formerly ornamented 
with the king’s arms, in later times with 
the arms of Pennsylvania, alike removed 
mn the rage for.modern improvement. The 
central pannel is now, however, suitably 
occupied by a portrait of the President of 
the United States. On his right are whole 
lengths of Washingion (a copy from Stuart) 
and Governor Shelby, of Kentucky. The 
latter would not have been mentioned, but 
that thereby hangs a tale,* as he evidently 





* When the materials were placed in the au- 


him to say (as one readily apprehends what one 
wishes to be true) that he had been so fortu- 
nate as to obtain a whole length of Governor 
Shirley (the oid governor of Massachusetts, who 





| 


was held at Albany, during the French war; | 
and which is, with some probability, supposed | 
to have paved the way for the future Congresses | 
of New York and Philadelphia, by which the | 


independence of the thirteen British colonies | 


was at length happily achieved. This picture, | 


of which I had already completed the descrip- 


tion when the mistake was discovered, (and I | 


cannot deny myself the pleasure of reviving so 
pleasing an anecdote as that with which I had 
connected it,) will be viewed with the more in- 


terest, from the amiable humility of the original | 


in his private character, an amusing anecdote 
of which has been traditionally preserved. Du- 


ring the French war, which had been unaccoun- | 


Voi. III, 





don, taken when the doctor was last resi- 
dent in that city, is inconsiderately placed 
outside of the central trio. 
the three successive presidents, Adams, 
Jefferson, and Madison; all of whom are 
yet living, two of them at a very advanced 
age. Going round the room, to the right, 
appear in succession, interspersed with 
less prominent characters, Henry Clay, 
one of the plenipotentiaries at Ghent, 
Henry Laurens, (by Peale,) the minister of 
the revolution Congress to the republic 
of Hotland; John Jay, some time chief jus- 
tice of the United States, in his robes of 
office (by Stuart); John Hancock (by Cop- 
ley); De Witt Clinton, the present gover- 
nor of New York; Samuel Adams, the 
coadjutor of Hancock: Dr. Hosack, the 
celebrated professor of New York; Cadwal- 
lader Colden, one of the last royal gover- 


Pnors of that province, a friend and corres- 


pondent of the philanthropic Peter Collin- 
son, of London; Charles Thomson, the 
lang survivor of the revolution Congress, 
of which he had been secretary from first 
to last, now in his ninety-first year; Tho- 
mas Willing, senior partner of the great 
house of Willing & Morris, for many years 
president of the Bank of North America, 
and afterward of that of the United States; 


thor’s hands by the collector, he misunderstood | Judge M‘Kean; Samuel Miles, some time 


mayor of this city; William Findlay, go- 
vernor of the state, &c. 
By this time it will be necessary to go 


| reund the room again, at a greater height; 


presided at the council of royal governors that || 





tably prolonged by the dilatoriness of the king’s 
commander, there was a public dinner given, at 
New York, to the great officers, civil and mili- 
tary, who were then assembled at that place. 
Lord Loudon presided, and Dr. Franklin was 
near him; but Governor Shirley had come late, 
and accidentally seated himself upon a low chair, 
almost out of sight from the héad of the table. 
Franklin, who always saw and attended to every 
thing, sent to the Governor of Massachusetts to 
come up higher; but Shirley (who had been 
satiated with dignities,) declined the honour 
intended him, drily replying to the message, 
“I find a low seat the easiest.” 
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there being no less than three or four rows 
of portraits above those already particu- 
larised. 

Beginning on the east side, to the left of 
the door of entrance, you are struck with 
the venerable figures of Archbishop Car- 
roll, of Baltimore; Bishop White, of Phila- 
delphia, Provost of New York; Drs. Hel- 
muth and Livingston, with other clerical 
or collegiate characters. On the other 
side of the door will be readily recognised 
the well known physiognomies of Drs. 
Shippen, Wistar, Physick, Dorsey, Coxe, 
&c.; to whem, in conjunction with Rush, 
Barton, and others, the medical school of 
Philadelphia owes its acknowledged pre- 
eminence. You may now observe on the 
south side of the room a phalanx of general 
officers, and naval commanders, whose 
names, since fame has sufficiently em- 
blazoned them already, and their exploits 
are the theme of every historic page, I shall 
not undertake to detail, but proceed to 
point the observer’s attention to a number 
of small heads of distinguished patriots. 
Among these, he will readily find Morris, 
the financier; John Randolph, the partia- 
mentary orator of America; Judge Wash- 





ington, the nephew and successor to the | 


hero of Mount Vernon; Francis Hopkin- 
son, the censor morum of Philadelphia ; 
Rufus King, the advocate of his country, 
against the perpetuation of the evil of 
slavery, &c. &c. 

Many other patriots, size of life, desere 
ing particular mention, are interspersed in 
different parts of the room, bui which 
could not be readily classed in the forego- 
ing enumeration; such, for instance, as 
General Reed, and General Mifflin, (of the 
revolution); George Clinton, (former vice- 
president); Judge Tilghman, and General 
Wayne of Pennsylvania; Colonel Howard, 
of Baltimore; General Floyd, of New 
York, (from Pratt); General Wilkinson, 
(by Otis); President Smith, of Princeton 
College: the lamented James Bayard, of 
the commission to Ghent, (from Wert- 
muller); A.J. Dallas, the late secretary of 
the treasury, (frem Rembrandt Peale); 
William Pinkney, of Baltimore, (by King) ; 
Robert Goodloe Harper, do. by do.; J.C. 
Calhoun, the present secretary of war, (by 
Lawrence); General Van Rensselaer, of 
Albany, (by Ames); Governeur Morris, 
(by Ames); General Cadwallader, of Penn- 
sylvania, (by Otis); Caleb Strong, late go- 
vernor of Massachusetts; Dr. Samuel L. 
Mitchill, of New York, (by Ames) ; Robert 
Fulton, the engineer; Mr. Bagot, the Bri- 
tish Ambassador, (by King) ; M. Hyde de 
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DELAPLAINE’S GALLERY—JEWS. 


Neuville, the French minister, (by do.) ; 
Don Onis, the late Spanish plenipotentiary, 


“Hung o’er with titles, and stuck round with 
strings.” 

It will be observed, that this collection 
must form a school for the study of the 
manner, taste, touch, colouring, &c. of our 
different pertrait painters ; and is, in that 
| respect alone, well worth the attention of 
| artists and connoisseurs. 
| It contains also heads of Columbus, Ves- 
pucius, and Hernan Cortes, from the galle- 
ries of Florence and Madrid ; but it is well 
known that these heads are merely orna- 
mental, and not to be depended on as ori- 
' ginals. 
| I mention it with regret, that there is no 
acknowledged portrait of the Discoverer of 
America. But his name can never be for- 
gotten. Perhaps the day is not far distant, 
when the distinctive epithet of Columbia 
will be adopted, as the appropriate appel- 
lation of three United States. Hisronricus. 








For the National Recorder. 
THE JEWS. 


Without being very sanguine in our 
hopes of the success of Mr. Noah’s plan, 
[see p. 74.] we are pleased to sce the sub~ 
ject so fairly announced to the public. 
There is something comparatively credita- 
ble to the citizens of the United States, in 
the fact that a Jew has made an appeal to 
them on behalf of his sect, with an_as-_ 
surance of receiving their sympathy and 
good will. ‘The mild toleration of our 
governments has given an opportunity for 
the growth of feelings that correspond 
more nearly with the precepts of the Di- 
vine Author of the religion we profess, than 
do the animosity and bigotry of the people 
of Europe. We cannot be insensible to 
the honour that has been acquired by the 
arms of the United States ;—we still feel 
the glow of exultation that flushed us at 
each successive naval triumph—but far 
dearer to us is the peaceful glory of being 
foremost in promoting the freedom and 
happiness of mankind. 

That there are some unhappy incon- 
sistencies between our professions and our 
actual state, no one can deny. On this 
very subject of the Jews there are some 
blemishes. In Maryland, at least,a Jew 
is excluded from some offices. “The friends 
of freedom have made some aticmpts to 
correct this error, and they will finally 
succeed in classing such laws with those 

















REMARKS ON A PENNSYLVANIAN. G7 


authorizing whipping, &c. which have late- 
ly been expunged from the statute book. 
The great alarm, that the general perse- 
eutions on the continent of Europe have 
spread through the whole race of Jews, 
will be a strong inducement to them to 
change their residence to the United 
States, thereby increasing our wealth, 
not only by what they may bring with 
them, but by the industry and economy 
which has been thought characteristic 
of them. To them the advantages are 
obvious, in their safety and respectability, 
and it seems probable, that they will soon 
emigrate, in considerable numbers, to this 
republic. A CurisTian. 


ee 


To the Editors of the National Recorder. 
Gentlemen—TI observe, in your last num- 
ber, a communication under the signature 
of “A Pennsylvanian,” in which it is said, 
that, on the subject of manufactures, “ there 
is a deal of misrepresentation and idle cla- 
mour.” No person who reads the next pe- 
riod, need doubt the existence of misrepre- 
sentation; for he there assetts, that “the 
manufacturers speak as if they were not 
encouraged, and as if they were the only 
sufferers: neither of w!ich is true.” Now, 
from what information I have obtained on 
the subject, I form the opinion, that the 
manufacturers generally say, that owing to 
the peculiar state of things, the encourage- 
ment which they do not deny has been 
granted them, has been found insufficient. 
They also, I believe, assert the prevalence 
of general suffering, and urge Congress to 
rotect national industry as a means of al- 
Seciadiaie it. To say that they alone suf- 
fered, would be to contradict their own de- 
elarations in their petitions, as well as the 
universal knowledge of the people. “A 
Pennsylvanian” must have been little ac- 
quainted with the opinions and petitions of 
manufacturers, or more anxious to pena 
pointed invective than to state facts, else 
he would not have brought so unreserved 

an accusation against their whole body. 
This writer has drawn a conclusion from 
reasoning which I think inconclusive. He 
supposes that no increase of demand, at 
home, for the farmer’s produce can affect 
the prices, so long as there is a surplus left 
for exportation; that the prices here must 
continue to bear the same proportion to 
those of foreign nations, whether we have 
little or much to send abroad. This theory 


is objectionable, because there are certain 


countries of a limited extent, which depend 
upon others for their produce of a particu- 
lar kind; as the West Indies, for instance, 








receive their flour from abroad; and if we 
have more surplus produce of that kind 
than those countries want, we shall over- 
stock their markets, and the price of the 
article must fall enough to enable our mer- 
chants to pay the freight, and send it to 
those countries which produce it, so as to 
compete with their farmers; but if we have 
only surplus for exportation enough to sup- 
ply countries which do not grow it, the 
price may be as high here as in other coun- 
tries which do grow it. Suppose commerce 
to be unshackled, and the price of flour 
to be 8 dollars per barrel in Europe ; if 
we have more to spare than the West In- 
dies want, it is evident, it must be at 6 or 
63 dollars here, in order to enable our mer- 
chants to defray the expense of sending it 
to England, Spain, &c. for sale; but if we 
have such a demand created in our own 
country as to leave hardly enough for ex- 
portation to supply the West Indies, then 
the price here will be 8 dollars per barrel, 
for we can send it to the West Indies for 
less expense than the people of Europe can 
do it. It is also apparent, from the nature 
of the laws of commerce, that, if we have 
800,000 barrels of flour annually, which 
must find a market in certain countries, 
the prices must be lower in those countries, 
and consequently lower here, than if we 
had but 50,000 to spare. The same may 
be predicated of other articles of our 
growth, as cotton, wool, tobacco, &c. Then 
the existence of a large number of manu- 
facturers here will certainly improve the 
price of farmers’ produce, though we should 
still have some left ‘or exportation. 

The last opinion of “A Pennsylvanian” 
which [I shall notice, is, that of supposing 
the present evils in England, and the pre- 
sent dangers which hang over the liberties 
of the people of that country, attributable 
solely to the encouragement of manufac- 
tures. Other causes may be suggested, so 
obvious, that I shall not name them. The 
policy of England, however, is not wished 
to be introduced here. It is as pernicious 
to the welfare of a nation, to depend upon 
foreign countries for the markets of a 
great part of its manufacturing, as of its 
agricultural, industry. England is in the 
former, America in the latter predicament. 
Both should be guarded against. It was 
unwise in the British, to impose restric- 
tions on the emigration of their manufac- 
turers, when they had become too numer- 
ous. When we have manufacturers enough 
to supply our own wants, it will be time to 
cease from promoting their increase. 

A Frienp ro Mayuractures, 
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Sixteenth Congress. 


FIRST SESSION. 


SENATE. 


Jan. 18.—Mr. Thomas, of Illinois, obtained 
leave to bring in a bill to prohibit the introduc- 
tion of slavery into the territories of the United 
States north and west of the contemplated state 
of Missouri.—This was read and passed to a se- 
cond reading. 

The Senate then resumed the consideration 
of the bill for the admission of Maine into the 
union, as proposed to be amended by the super- 
addition of provisions for the admission of Mis- 
souri. The proposition of Mr. Roberts, for an- 
nexing a ceriain condition to the admission of 
Missouri, being under consideration—Mr. Morril 
concluded the speech which he yesterday be- 
gan, in favour of the restriction. 

Jan. 19.—The sitting to-day was almost whol- 
ly spent in the debate on the Missouri question. 
At an early hour Mr. Walker, of Georgia, took 
the floor against the right of imposing the pro- 
posed restriction on the state of Missouri. Mr. 
Mellen, of Massachusetts, advocated the restric- 
tion. Mr. Edwards, of Illinois, spoke against 
the restriction; and Mr. Leake, of Mississippi, 
followed on the same side. 

Jan. 20.—The debate on the Missouri ques- 
tion was resumed this morning. Mr. Lowrie, of 
Pennsylvania, addressed the Senate in support 
of the restriction. Mr. Burrill, of Rhode Island, 
followed on the same side; and Mr. Macon, of 
North Carolina, closed this day’s debate by a 
speech against the restriction. 

Jan.21.—The debate on the Missouri question 
was resumed by Mr. Pinkney, of Maryland, who, 
after the disposition of some minor business, 
took the floor, and spoke until near 3 o’clock, 
against the proposed restriction. 

Jan. 24.—The engrossed bill to continue in 
force the acc to provide for reports of the deci- 
sions of the supreme court, was read the third 
time and passed, and sent tothe other House.— 
The other subjects in order for to-day, were 
postponed; and, then the Senate again took up 
the Missouri bill. Mr. Pinkney resumed the re- 
marks which he commenced on Friday, in op- 
position to the proposed restriction, and spoke 
nearly two hours: when he had concluded, Mr. 
Otis intimated a wish to reply to Mr. P., but as 
the Senate, he said, after the intellectual ban- 
quet which they had just enjoyed, would have 
now little relish for the plain fare which he 
could offer, he moved that the subject be post- 
poned until to-morrow; which motion prevailed. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Jan. 18.—Much debate took place on the bill 
providing for taking the fourth census of the 
United States.—When it is passed, we shall lay 
a sketch of the bill before our readers. 

Jan. 19.—Mr. Baldwin, from the committee 
on manufactures, reported a bill to regulate 
the payment of duties on merchandise, impor- 
ted, [requiring cash payments on certain im- 
ports,] and for other purposes ; also a bill laying 
duties on sales of merchandise at auction; which 


bills were severally twice read and conimitted. 
—Mr. Cuthbert, of Georgia, submitted the fol- 
lowing resolution for consideration: 

Resolved, That the committee on the slave 
trade be instructed to inquire into the expe- 
diency of establishing a registry of slaves, more 
effectually to prevent the importation of slaves 
into the United States or the-territories thereof. 
—The bill providing for the payment of horses 
and other property, lost, captured, and destroy- 
ed in the Seminole war, was rejected. 

Jan. 20.—Mr. Foot offered the following re- 
solution for consideration: 

Resolved, That the committee on the judiciary 
be instructed to inquire into the expediency of 
regulating by law, the election and returns for 
representatives in the Congress of the United 
States. , 

Jan. 21.—But little business was done. After 
the presentation and reference of petitions, and 
the reception of one or two reports on private 
claims, it was found that the interesting debate 
in the Senate had attracted so many members 
from their seats as to leave the House without 
a quorum. <A motion to adjourn was negatived 
by yeas and nays—54 to 19; after which a call 
of the House was moved, but it was superseded 
by another motion to adjourn, which succeeded, 
and the House adjourned about one o’clock. 

Jan. 22.—The House refused to adopt the re- 
solution offere@ by Mr. Foot. 

Jan. 24.—Mr. Cobb, of Georgia, laid the fol- 
lowing resolution on the table: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives of the United States of Americain Congress 
assembled, two-thirds of both Houses concurring, 
That the following article be proposed to the le- 
gislatures of the several states asan amendment 
to the constitution of the United States; which, 
when ratified by three-fourths of the said legis- 
latures, shall be valid to all intents and purposes, 
as part of the said constitution, to wit: 

No senator or representative in the Congress 
of the United States, shall, during the time for 
which he was elected, be appointed to any of- 
fice under the authority of the United States.— 
On the question of the final passage of the bill, 
making appropriations to supply the deficiency 
of former appropriations for the public build- 
ings, a debate of about an hour ensued; princi- 
pally upon the propriety of expenditures by the 
President, in a confidence that appropriations 
would be made to cover them. In this case, it 
was said, he was justified, because the evident 
intention of Congress was, that the buildings 
should be completed.—The bill passed. 

The bill to authorize the people of Missouri 
territory to form a constitution and state govern- 
ment, and providing for the admission of such 
state into the union, being the first order of the 
day was announced by the speaker. Mr. Taylor 
moved that the consideration of the bill be post- 
poned to this day week, with the view of waiting 
the decision of the Senate on the bill now before 
them on this subject. This motion brought on 
an animated debate of considerable length, in 
which the propriety of waiting the movements 
_ of the other House, or of proceeding now to 
| consider this bill, in which there were various 

details to be considered and decided, besides 
| the principle now under debate in the Senate, 








| &e. were discussed. The motion to postpone 
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the bill was supported by the mover, and Messrs. 
Livermore, Clagett, and Cushman; and the 
postponement was opposed by Messrs. Scott, 
Lowndes, Brush, Cook, Floyd, and Campbell. 
The question was at length decided in the ne- 
gative, by yeas and nays—for postponement 87 
—against it 88. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
SENATE. 

Jan. 17.—Two petitions, praying for certain 
restrictions in the mode of proceedings of ma- 
gistrates, where a slave is brought before them. 

Jan. 18.—A petition from Philadelphia, for a 
law to subject personal property to taxation, 
and one for a law to prevent kidnapping. 

Jan. 21.—The bridge bill was debated, and 
after various amendments, passed to a third 
reading.—The yeas and nays on the first section 
were 17 to 14. 

Jan. 22.—The bill regulating the judiciary 
system was reported. Among other provisions, 
this bill contemplates the appointment of two 
additional judges to the supreme court, and 
divides the state into circuits, in each of which 
a court is to be held by:one or more of the 
The judge holding a circuit court shall 
have power to try capital or other cases re- 
moved from the courts, though not sitting as a 
court of oyer and terminer.—The Windmill 
sland bridge bill passed. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Jan. 17.—The resolution respecting A. S. 
Coxe, being altered so as to require him to be 
dismissed from an attendance on the committee, 
was debated, and again postponed. 

Jan. 18.—The bill to prevent kidnapping was 
zgain considered in committee of the whole, 
and recommitted to the committee who report- 
ed it. 

_Jan. 19.—Further resolutions respecting A. 
S. Coxe were considered and postponed. 


Jan. 20.—The above were committed to a. 


select committee. 

Jan. 21.—A memorial of the convention of 
manufacturers of the city and county of Phi- 
ladelphia, with a statement of the depressed 
situation of manufactures, and praying the legis- 
ture to address Congress on the subject of an 
alteration in the tariff.—The bill for the promo- 
tion of agriculture and domestic manufactures 
was passed. 

PUBLIC MEETING. 
City Hall, Jan. 25, 1820. 

At a meeting of the citizens of Philadelphia 
and the adjoining districts, held this day, agree- 
ably to public notice, for the purpose of devis- 
ing means for the relief of the sufferers by the 
late fire at Savannah— 

Wituam Titcuman, chief justice of the state 
of Pennsylvania, was called to the chair; and 
James N. Barker, mayor of the city of Phila- 
delphia, was appointed secretary. 

The object of the meeting having been stated 
from the chair, the following preamble and re- 
— were proposed and unanimously adopt- 
ed: 

Whereas a fire, more extensive and disastrous 
than has ever been before known in our coun- 
try, desolated a considerable part of the town 
of Savannah in Georgia, on the eleventh inst, 








which calamitous event, afflicting at any time, 
has been permitted to occur in the midst of an 
inclement season, thereby subjecting many of 
the unhappy sufferers to more severe priva- 
tions, than otherwise would have been felt; and 
whereas to render assistance to these our dis- 
tressed fellow citizens is a duty enjoined by 
every precept of Christian benevolence, and by 
every dictate of human sympathy. Therefore, 

Resolvel, That ward and district committees 
be appointed, to solicit donations from our fel- 
low citizens, in aid of the suffering poor at Sa- 
vannah. 

Resolved, That Elihu Chauncey, cashier of 
the Bank of Pennsylvania, be appointed trea- 
surer to the fund, and that the committees be 
requested to pay him the money collected as 
soon as possible. 

Resolved, That the eight following named 
gentlemen be a committee of correspondence 
and superintendence, and be authorized to 
transmit to Savannah the donations which may 
be collected : viz. 

William Tilghman, James N. Barker, Robert 
Ralston, Alexander Henry, Roberts Vaux, 
Charles Perry, John Goodman, of the Northern 
Liberties, and Ebenezer Ferguson, of South- 
wark. 

Resolved, That the committee of correspon- 
dence and superintendence, be authorized and 
requested to collect donations in clothing, gro- 
ceries, vegetables, grain, lumber, bricks, and 
other matters in kind, from such persons as pre- 
fer contributing in that way, to the subscription 
of money; and that the stores of Mr. Charles 
Perry, on Sommers’s wharf, between Arch and 
Race-streets, be the place of deposit of such ar- 
ticles as may be collected. 

Resolved, That the above named committee 
be authorized and requested to take such mea- 
sures as they may deem advisable for obtaining 
assistance, from the state of Pennsylvania gene- 
rally, to the object of this meeting. 

Resolved, That the following named gentle- 
men compose the committees appointed in pur- 
suance of the first resolution.* 


NEW YORK. 
Canal Fund.—The commissioners of the canal 
fund state their receipts, in 1819, as follows: 


Loan of $175,000 
Premium thereon of 1 1-2 perct. 2,625 

177,625 
Loan of 200,000 
Premium thereon, at 25-8 perct. 5,260 

205,260 
Loan of $25,000, at par 25,000 


Duties on goods sold at auction 111,318 04 


Ditto on salt manufactured in the 





western district : 54,410 69 
Tax on steam-boat passengers 16,412 44 
To which add the balance in the 

hands of the commissioners 29,719 24 

$619,746 14 
Payments in 1819. 
To the canal commissioners 587,467 09 


38,856 64 


al 


For interest on loans 





* The numerous names are omitted. 
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70 


For clerk hire, printing and sta- 


tionary 167 37 





$626,471 10 
The monies loaned for making the canals, are 
as follows: 


In 1817 $200,000 
1818 200,000 
1819 400,000 

$800,000 


The commissioners notice particularly the do- 
nations of land from the Holland Company, and 
from the Hon. Gideon Granger.—The former 
exceeds 100,000 acres—the latter 1000 acres, 
valued at five dollars per acre. [Daily Adv. 


NEW DISEASE AMONG HORSES, 
New York Board of Agriculture, 
Tuesday, Jan. 11, 1820. 

Mr. Tracy, from the committee appointed to 
inquire into the best means of preventing or 
healing the disorder now prevailing among 
horses, reported as follows: 

The committee appointed to inquire into the 
nature of the distemper prevalent among horses, 
beg leave to state, that from the limited time 
they have had to procure information, and from 
the recent discovery of the disorder in this part 
of the state, they can make but a very imper- 
fect report; but being impressed with the im- 
portance of warning the farmers of its rapid ap- 
proach, and putting them on their guard ayainst 
this contagious distemper, that they make use 
of every possible expedient to prevent its 
spreading among their stock; your committee 
have thought it advisable to report such facts 
as they have been able to collect, and as fur- 
ther information shall come to their knowledge, 
to communicate the same to the secretary of 
the board. 

Of the cause of this distemper, we cannot 
learn that any person has yet even offered a con- 
jecture. It is said to have made its appearance 
some time in the course of the last year, in 
Kentucky, and on the banks of the Mississippi. 
In the month of August, it had reached the 
state of Ohio, and has now progressed east to 
the north river, and is scarcely known east of 
it. The opinion of many physicians and others, 
is, that it is the Cynanche maligna, malignant 
sore throat of the human race, transferred to 
the brute creation. Something of the same 
kind of treatment has therefore been generally 
adopted as far as circumstances would admit. 
The first stage of the disorder is indicated by 
an incapacity of eating, hay particularly, and 
most generally of any other food. The mouth, 
tongue and lips generally are blistered, which 
blisters soon turn into canker sores, which fre- 
quently are said to progress, till the ulcers are 
nearly half an inch deep. The rough skin of 
the tongue in most instances peels off. 

Various remedies have been prescribed with 
success. The most powerfui astringents are 
recommended to stop the canker, and soothing, 
healing applications are then used. A strong 
decoction of white oak bark with alum, cop- 
peras, vinegar and honey or molasses, mixed for 
«a wash. Some have used linseed oil in the 


preparation, and in cases where the tongue has 
been almost destroyed, charcoal, powdered and |} 











DISEASES OF HORSES—MISSOURI QUESTION. 


given with water, has been used with apparent 
success. Probably there are many things nearly 
equally beneficial, and experience must point 
out the best specific. This distemper is sup- 
posed to have originated among horses, and to 
be very contagious. Cattle, sheep, hogs, and 
even poultry, are said to take this distemper 
by eating food affected by the saliva of the sick 
horse. Horned cattle, and other animals than 
horses, have not generally been supposed in 
great danger, unless by eating food on which 
the saliva of some sick cattle has fallen. Hence 
every one will readily see the propriety ot 
watching over their horses and cattle, and re- 
moving every animal in the incipient state: of 
the distemper froin the rest of the flock. Bleed- 
ing in the first appearance of the disorder may 
be useful; after the animal has become debili- 
tated, some doubts arise on the propriety of 
bleeding. The only mode of feeding is to pour 
down meal and water, or something of that na- 
ture; for although thirsty, the horse cannot, in 
the swollen state of the Jaws, swallow even wa- 
ter. Something wrapped round the bits of the 
horse, say a cloth, containing the ingredients 
for the wash of the nfouth, probably may be 
better than barely to use the liquor as a wash; 
a syringe may be used, which will, it is pre- 
sumed, be found the easiest mode of applying 
the liquid. 

The committee have consulted with Dr. Low, 
who suggests the propriety of fumigating cattle 
affected with Cynanche Maligna, with vermilion, 
thus prepared: Take a broad bar of iron, and 
pinch it in a cup form, weld ona handle as to 
a shovel; heat it red hot; and put about an 
ounce at each time on the hollow surface, co- 
vering the animal’s head with a blanket at the 
same time. Let the afflicted cattle be housed. 

Resolved, That the report be accepted. 


MISSOURL QUESTION. 
GREAT INTERUST OF THE DELIBERATIONS, 

The deliberations of Congress, have never 
produced a deeper interest, if we may judge 
from the crowds which every day attend the 
sittings of the Senate, than the discussion which 
has occupied that body for the last eight days; 
and the curiosity of the public has seldom been 
repaid by a more able debate—certainly a more 
interesting question could not have formed the 
subject of it. Not only have the galleries been 
filled, but the public desire to hear the debate 
has been so far indulged, that every part of the 
chamber, not occupied by the seats of the 
members, has been crowded by auditors; and 
the scene has been rendered the more 1in- 
teresting, by the great number of ladies, whom 
we were glad to see admitted upon the floor. 
[ Vat. Int. 


Maryland.—The bill passed by the House of 
Delegates of this state, relative to the state of 
Missouri, is before the Senate. Mr. Harper 
spoke nearly two days on the subject. He open- 
ed the discussion in favour of the resolution, 
and entered into the propriety and constitution- 
ality of permitting that state to join the union 
upon the same terms and privileges that all 
others had done. 

(Mr. Harper did not doubt the right of Con- 
gress to make the restriction, but thought it 
inexpedient to exercise it. } 





MAINE—AGRICULTURAL MEMORIAL. va 


A bill has been reported, exempting every 
Quaker, Menonist, and Dunkard, who shail sub- 
scribe five dollars to the Baltimore Dispensary, 
from the militia fine of three dollars. 


The assembly of New York has unanimously 
resolved to instruct their senators, and request 
their representatives, to insist on the restriction 
of slavery in the new states. 


MAINE CONVENTION. 


The convention of Maine, which met on the 
5th inst. at Portland, adjourned sine die the 7th 
—The votes legally returned in favour of the 
constitution were 9050, against it 796—[1002 
were rejected, having been returned out of sea- 
son.]. The whole number of votes received, 
was 10899—of which 10095 were in favour of 
the constitution. 

Several measures necessary to the due orga- 
nization of the new government in May next, 
were adopted. Gen. Chandler was elected pre- 
sident of the convention, to act in case of the 
death, or other disqualification of the existing 
president; and Robert C. Vose, Esq. secretary 
of state, pro tem. The Rev. Mr. Nichols, of Port- 
jand, was elected to address the throne of grace 
by prayer, at the organization of the govern- 
ment.—[.An election sermon is to be dispensed 
with.|\—The expenses ofthe convention the first 
session were 16,782 dollars; which left a balance 
in the hands of the Hon. Mr. Parris, the trea- 
surer, of 2950 dollars. The treasurer was allow- 
ed one and a half per cent. vn his disburse- 
ments. 

It was voted, that the president of the conven- 
tion cause to be transmitted to the supreme 
executive of the commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, one attested manuscript copy of the con- 
stitution of the state of Maine, and of the reports 
of the committee appointed to examine the re- 
turns of the votes of the several towns and plan- 
tations upon the question of the adoption of the 
constitution, and also an attested manuscript 
copy of the proceedings of the convention. 

At the close of the session, the Hon. Judge 
‘Thacher moved the thanks of the convention to 
general King, for the dignified and impartial 
manner with which he had discharged the du- 
ties of the chair; which motion was unanimously 
adopted:—And the president returned his ac- 
knowledgments as follows :— 

«“ Gentlemen of the convention—For the sen- 
timents which you have approbated, I feel par- 
ticularly grateful—they come I perceive from an 
old and respected friend, from whom political 
considerations have perhaps too long separated 
me; my friend on this occasion does not re- 
member them—they are therefore erased from 
my recollection forever. 

“The constitutidn, gentlemen, which you 
presented with so much unanimity to our fellow 
citizens, an unexampled majority have adopted. 
Your business has therefore now terminated; to 
the public it has been most useful, to yourselves 
most honourable—being now enrolled -as the 
fathers of the constitution. 

“Permit me, gentlemén, to hope that the 
constitution, with which God has been pleased 
through you to bless us, may long preserve the 
liberties and promote the happiness of all our 
fellow citizens; and that for your services you 
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may not only receive the respect of the virtuous 
of your own times, but the regard of posterity.” 
[MV ¥. American. 


VIRGINIA AGRICULTURAL MEMORiAL. 
RECENTLY PRESENTED TO CONGRESS. 

At a general meeting of Delegates of the United 
Agricultural Societies of Virginia, at William 
Parker’s tavern, in the county of Surry, on the 
10th of January, 1820: 


The following Memorial being adopted una- 
nimously,; was ordered to be signed by the 
president and secretary of the delegation, and 
transmitted to our representatives, to be laid 
before the Congress of the United States:— 

Your memorialists present themselves to your 
honourable Houses, as a portion of the indepen- 
dent agriculturists of Virginia. In that charac- 
ter, we design not to harass our representatives 
with high-wrought pictures of distress, which 
their wisdom could not have anticipated, and 
cannot remove. Neither can we bring our- 
selves to detail, in the language of complaint, 
much less of reproach, those eviis which we 
endure in common, not only with every class 
and denomination of our fellow citizens, but 
with almost every rank and description of civi- 
lized man. We solicit not the fostering care 
or patronage of the legislature, to alleviate, by 
bounties, monopolies, or protecting duties, cala- 
mities in their nature as inevitable as they are 
incurable by legislative interposition, because, 
resulting from a combination of circumstances 
over which our legislature can exercise no 
control. War is an unnatural and calamitous 
state ; its evils must be felt sooner or later, and 
not less severely by being deferred. The tran- 
sition from war to peace was sudden, and found 
us, like the rest of the world, unprepared. But 
we can bear patiently the penalty of our own 
improvidence, convinced that our distresses will 
be but temporary, and recollecting that they 
were preceded by twenty years of almost unin- 
terrupted prosperity. In this frame of mind, 
which we recommend to the imitation of our 
more discontented brethren, we have only to 
solicit, respectfully but earnestly, from your 
visdom and experience, that we be left to our- 
selves to disembarrass our own affairs by active 
industry and strict economy, instead of being 
placed at the mercy of interested individuals, 
who would flatter us with relief, by abridging 
our comforts, increasing our expenses, and 
diverting to their own pockets that portion of 
the produce of our labour, which, differently 
applied, might serve to extricate us from our 
present difficulties. The undefined projects 
and extravagant claims of the manufacturing as- 
sociations, collected from their circulars, re- 
ports of committees, and other publications, 
could alone Jead us to apprehend that we may 
not be left to this repose, which we so earnestly 
solicit, and which the difficulties of our present 
situation so imperiously demand. We have al- 
ways suspected the policy of forcing any branch 
of trade or manufacture, by bounties, monopo- 
lies, or protecting duties. But, without enter- 
ing into the discussion of the general question, 
we would respectfully suggest, that no period 
more unfavourable than the present could be 
selected tor the commencement of an experi- 
mental course of political economy, beginning 
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with the taxation of the many for the emolu- 
When we consider the taxes 
already imposed on foreign manufactures, (ave- 
raging perhaps twenty-five per cent.) and esti- 
mate the amount of freight, double commissions, 
insurance and various smaller charges incident 
to shipping and transporting to this country the 
products of the foreign artisan, at a moderate 
calculation, will give to the American manufac- 
turer an advantage of 40 per cent. 

If to this immense advantage over the Euro- 
pean competitor, we add the cheap terms on 
which the chief necessaries of life, meat, bread, 
and fuel, can be procured, the abundance in 
which the raw materials are produced, our hap- 
py exemption from the whole of that frightful 
catalogue of oppressive taxes, which, barely to 
read, makes the American citizen shudder; but 
under the continually accumulating weight of 
which the foreign artisan must labour; add still 
further, on the authority of the advocates of pro- 
tecting duties, a considerable capital unemploy- 
ed, and numerous labourers starving in idleness, 
and you exhibit a series of advantages on the 
side of the American manufacturer, which would 
seem to put competition in our own market, en- 
tirely out of the question. If, with such over- 
whelming edds in his favour, the American de- 
clines to compete with the foreign manufacturer, 
we must conclude either that capital is wanting 
to fit him out for the trial, or he scorns the con- 
sideration of such profits, as would satisfy his op- 
ponent. If the former conclusion be true, it 
demonstrates the impropriety of attempting, at 
this time, to force manufacturers by law—for, 
as capital is essentially necessary, and cannot be 
forced by law, we had better await its slow 
growth, from the gradual operation of the usual 
causes, and whenever it arrives at sufhicient ma- 
turity, manufactures will follow without force. 
But if, on the other hand, our manufacturers are 
so impatient to enrich themselves, as to disdain 
the gradual accumulation of moderate profits, 
we submit respectfully to your wisdom the 
impolicy of subjecting so large a portion of 
your fellow citizens to such unreasonable cu- 
pidity—of laying them at the mercy of an asso- 
ciation, who (competition being removed) will 
no longer consider the intrinsic value of an ar- 
ticle, or what price would afford a fair profit to 
the manufacturer, but how much the necessities 
of the consumer would enable them to extort. 
Of this spirit, we had a sufficient specimen du- 
ying our late war with Great Britain. 

In reply to these arguments, we are told that 
many manufacturing establishments have been 
ruined for want of protecting duties. We doubt 
uot the fact of ruin; but we more than doubt 
the cause assigned for it. We strongly suspect, 
that, on fair investigation, most of the failures 
may be accounted for very differently. For in- 
stance. Ist. By embarking in business on ficti- 
tious capital; the sudden recal of which, left the 
adventurers, as they originally were, without 
funds. 2d. Engaging in speculations uncon- 
nected with their factories, and, by the failure 
of these, ruining their establishments. 3d. From 
the impatience of growing rich by the gradual 
accumulation of moderate gains, stimulating 
them to attempt establishments and projects 
beyond their means. Few, we believe, of those 
who commenced with real capitals, and pursued 
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their business prudently, have failed to improve 
their fortunes. The greater part of this des- 
cription of persons acknowledge, with honest 
candour, that they are sufficiently protected. 
But, as we have forced none of our fellow citi- 
zens to embark their capitals in the precarious 
speculation of establishing manufactures, per- 
haps before their time—nay, as they have vo- 
luntarily involved themselves in ruinous projects, 
not from patriotic motives, but views purely sel- 
fish and founded on ‘the fallacious prospect of a 
protracted war, we see no reason why they 


should call upon us to reinstate them, by a heavy 


sacrifice, and this, too, at a time when it is with 
the utmost difficulty any of us can fulfil our own 
personal engagements, and many are reduced 
to the necessity of sacrificing their property to 
satisfy their creditors. Under these circum- 
stances we hope that your honourable houses 
will not deem unreasonable our respectful re- 
monstrance against any increase of burden be- 
yond the necessary expenses of our government, 
One favourite argument, insisted on by the ma- 


| nufacturers, is so offensive a libel on the great 


body of the American people, that indignation 
will not suffer us to pass it unnoticed, to wit: 
that the establishment of home manufactures is 
necessary to keep the people firm to their duty in 
time of war. Thus more than insinuating, thet 
the millions of independent, high minded agr.- 
culturists who people our extensive territory, 
constituting at once the pride and the strength of 
the nation, are to be taught the value of indepen- 
dence, and the necessity of self-defence, by the 
operations of an inconsiderable number of manu. 
facturers scattered through the country. In every 
nation with whose internal affairs we are fami- 
liarly acquainted, the landed interest has been 
proverbial for libera‘ity, in comparison with any 
other class; and we proudly believe that the 
day will never arrive when the American yeo- 
man will not. suffer himself, patiently, to be 
shorn to the quick in defence of the indepen- 
dence or honour of his country, while, if “ you 
but touch a bristle of the manufacturing inter- 
est, the whole sty is in an uproar.”” We wish 
not to be placed under such protections, espe- 
cially when their projects tor our safety are 
accompanied by the alarming declaration, that 
they consider the election of a President, a 
Governor, or a Representative of the People, 
as uninteresting in comparison with a question 
on the fabrication of druggets, calicoes, and pen- 
knives.* 

The specious vision of supplying all our own 
wants by our own labour, and thus being ena- 
bled to insulate ourselves from the other mem- 
bers of the human family, we look upon as a 
mere phantom, conjured up for the purpose of 
luring us into a prohibitory system. Could such 
a vision be realized, we would deprecate its 
influence as equally hostile to the advancement of 
science and duration of liberty. We do not envy 
the condition of the Chinese, the only people 
completely abandoned to this chimera, amongst 
whom science has been retrograde for a thou- 
sand years—the whole energies of the human 
mind reduced to the servile talent of imitation, 
and man degraded to a state of abject, grovel- 





* Vide circular of the northern manufacturers. 
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ling slavery. Compare the timid slave, creep- 
ing through shallows in his clumsy junk, with 
the American seaman, “ among the tumbling 
mountains of ice of the arctic circle, penetrating 
to the antipodes, and engaged under the frozen 
serpent of the south. Yet we know that he has 
not been squeezed into this hardy form, or in- 
haled this daring spirit, from the constraints of 
a watchful and suspicious government, but that, 
through a wise and salutary neglect, a generous 
nature has been suffered to take its own way to 
erfection.” 
We are firmly persuaded, that the best inter- 


ests of men and of nations are promoted by free | 


and extensive intercourse, one with another. 
‘The great object of nations ought to be, to pro- 
cure the greatest possible quantity of produce, 
with the least possible expenditure of labour 
and of Capital; this can be effected only by per- 
mitting the people to purchase such articles as 
they can buy cheaper than they can fabricate. 
‘Thus would be produced a most unrestricted 
state of comnerce, permitting every country to 
employ its capital and industry to the greatest 
advantage; in devoting them to pursuits adapted 
to the soil and climate of each, and consonant 
with the genius of their respective inhabitants. 
For these, and other considerations equally co- 
gent, your memorialists feel themselves con- 
strained to remonstrate against the pretensions 
of the manufacturing interest, as of a highly 
dangerous tendency. Whether considered with 
respect to their influence on our government, 
by establishing the precedent of investing one 
class with peculiar privileges and immunities 
at the expense of the rest; a measure pregnant 
with the most fearful consequences, being as 
inconsistert with the principles of justice, as 
incompatible with the spirit of our free consti- 
tution: their tendency to demoralize our people 
by the introduction of smuggling, an evil inse- 
parable from high protecting duties, and one 
from which the united navies of Europe and 
America could not guard a coast, as extensive 
as ours: their effect on our revenue, already di- 
minished by protecting duties, without produc- 
ing any corresponding energy on the part of 
our manufacturers, and,which, if further dimi- 
nished by an increase of tariff, and by deriving 
capital from the purchase of public lands, must 
necessarily call for a system of internal taxation, 
in the present state of our affairs, productive of 
incalculable distress. Commerce must decline 
under such a system; with its decline, our sea- 
men must diminish, and our gallant navy, after 
achieving more than our fondest hopes could 
anticipate, dwindle into insignificance. This 
sacrifice too, we are called upon to make, that 
our manufacturers may be enabled to furnish us 
with cottons and woollens, fifty per cent. higher 
ag we could procure them in a foreign mar- 
set. 

With this view of the subject, your memorial- 
ists pray that no further protection be granted 
to manufactures, excepting such as, in your wis- 
dom, you may deem essential for national de- 
fence, and that the existing duties be so re- 
duced, as to produce the greatest possible reve- 
nue; and we revert to our original prayer, to 
be left to ourselves, to disembarrass our own af- 
fairs, without being called on to repuir the losses 
of any other class, still less'to advance them to 








wealth and power at the expense of the best in- 
terests of the A€merican people. 
Joun Preram, 
President of the Delegation. 
Epmunp Rurrin, Secretary. 


CIVILIZATEFON OF THE INDIANS. 
Letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting 
to Congress a report of the progress which 
has been made in the civilization of the Indian 

Tribes, and the sums which have been ex- 

pended,on that object. 

Department of War, Jan. 15. 

Sir—In compliance with the resolution of 
the House of Representatives of the 6th inst. 
‘that the secretary of war be directed to report 
whether any, and, if any, what, progress has 
been made in the civilization of the Indian tribes, 
and the sums of money, if any have been, ex- 
pended on that object, under the act of the last 
session,” I have the honour to make the follow- 
ing statement : 

No part of the appropriation of ten thousand 
dollars annually, made at the last session, for the 
civilization of the Indians, has yet been applied. 
The President was of opinion, that the object 
of the act would be more certainly effected, by 
applying the sum appropriated in aid of the ef- 
forts of societies, or individuals, who might feel 
disposed to bestow their time and resources to 
effect the object contemplated by it; and a 
circular (of which the enclosed is a copy,) was 
addressed to those individuals and so¢ieties who 
have directed their attention to the civilization 
of the Indians. The objects of the circular were 
to obtain information, and disclose the views of 
the President, in order to concentrate and unite 
the efforts of individuals and societies, in the 
mode contemplated by the act of the last session. 
The information collected will enable the Presi- 
dent to apply, early in this year, the sum appro- 
priated. The economy and intelligence with 
which it will be applied, under the superinten- 
dence of zealous and disinterested individuals, 
will, it is hoped, carry into effect, as far as prac- 
ticable, the views of Congress. 

While many of the Indian tribes have acquired 
only the vices with which a savage people 
usually become tainted, by their intercourse 
with those who are civilized; others appear to 
be making gradual advances in industry and ci- 
vilization. Among the latter description may 
be placed the Cherokees, Choctaws, Chicka- 
saws, and perhaps the Creeks, most of the rem- 
nants of the Six Nations, in the state of New 
York, the Wyandots, Senecas, and Shawanese, 
at Upper Sandusky, and Wapakonetta. The 
Cherokees, exhibit a more favourable ap- 
pearance than any other tribe of Indians.—~ 
There are already established two flourishing 
schools among them. One at Brainard, under 
the superintendence of the American Board 
for Foreign Missions, at which there are at pre- 
sent about one hundred youths of both sexes. 
The institution is on the Lancastrian plan, and 
is in a very flourishing condition. Besides 


reading, writing, and arithmetic, the boys are 
taught agriculture, and the ordinary mechanic 
arts, and the girls, sewing, knitting, and weav- 
ing. At Spring Place, in the same nation, there 
is a school on a more limited scale, uncer the 
superintendence of the United Brethren, or 
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Moravians. Two other schools are projected 
in the same nation, one by the American, and 
the other by the Baptist, Board for Foreign 
Missions; and arrangements are making to es- 
tablish two other schools among that portion of 
the Cherokee Nation which reside on the Ar- 
kansaw. The Choctaws and Chickasaws have 
recently evinced a strong desire to have schools 
established among them, and measures have 
been taken by the American Board for Foreign 
Missions for that purpose. A part of the former 
nation have appropriated two thoussed dollars 
annually, out of their annuity, for seventeen 
years, as a school fund. A part of the Six Na- 
tions, in New York, have, of late, made consi- 
derable improvements; and the Wyandots, 
Senecas, and Shawanese, at Upper Sandusky, 
gynd Wapakonetta, have, under the superinten- 
dence of the Society of Friends, made consi- 
derable advances in civilization. 

Although partia) advances may bé made, un- 
der the present system, to civilize the Indians, I 
am of an opinion, that, until there is a radical 
@hange in the system, any efforts, which may 
be made, must fall short of complete success. 
They must be brought gradually under our 
authority and laws, or they will insensibly 
waste away in vice and misery. It is impossi- 
ble, with their customs, that they should exist 
as independent communities, in the midst of 
civilized society. They are not in fact an in- 
dependent people, (I speak of those surround- 
ed by our population,) nor ought tley to be so 
considered. They should be taken under our 
guardianship ; and our opinion, and not theirs, 
ought to prevail, in measures intended for their 
civilization and happiness. A system less vi- 
gorous may protract, but cannot arrest their 
tate. | 

I have the honour to be, your most obedient 
servant, 

J. C. Carnoun. 
Honourable H. Clay, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


THE JEWS. 


To the Honourable the Senate and House of Assem- 
bly of the State af New York, 


The memorial of Mordecai M. Noah, of the city 
of New York, respectfully sheweth— 

That your memorialist is desirous of purchas- 
ing that tract of land belonging to the state, 
known by the name of Grand Island; situated 
in the Niagara river, between lake Erie and 
Jake Ontario, and bouluded by the possessions 
of Great Britain in Upper Canada. 

In thus applying to the state to extinguish its 
title in that island, he feels himself called upon 
to explain his views to your honourable bodies 
with frankness, in order that the application 
may be duly estimated, and considered in its 
proper light. His object is to cause a town or 
city to be erected thereon, to be inhabited by 
a community of Jewish emigrants. 

Your memorialist has witnessed with painful 
emotions, the recent persecutions which they 
have experienced in various parts of Europe, 
and the mncompetency of their governments to 
afford them that protection of person and pro- 
perty, which every independent power is bound 


to extend, to subjects and citizens living under | 
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their jurisdiction. At this enlightened period, 
when a general peace in Europe, was supposed 
to offer a favourable opportunity for the en- 
couragement and promotion of liberal and 
tolerant views, your memorialist could not but 
behold with indignation, a spirit of cruelty and 
persecution revived, which he had hoped the 
lights of learning and civilization had forever 
destroyed. Professing the same religion, but 
having the honour to be a citizen of this repub- 
lic, he has felt it incumbent upon him, as a duty 
which he owed to humanity and his country, 
to use every effort to induce his co-religionaries 
in Europe, Asia and Africa, to emigrate to the 
United States, and to participate freely in those 
blessings of equal liberty and equal law, which 
no other government can extend to them in 
the same ratio. 

With this view, he has taken preliminary 
measures to make known to the Jews in Europe, 
the advantages which this country holds forth, 
and has directed his attention towards several 
parts of the union, in order to ascertain the 
most eligible spot, which may combine the be- 
nefits of soil, climate, and location; and after 
much observation and refiection, he is satisfied, 
that tlhe state of New York, from its position, 
and internal resources, promises the most ad- 
vantage. A people who have for many centu- 
ries possessed no rights in the soil, and who have 
been prevented by oppressive laws, from en- 
joying the benefits of agriculture, must be set- 


‘led in a country sufficiently cleared and cul- 


tivated, to afford them immediate means of 
subsistence. To give to emigrants full faith and 
confidence in the title of their possessions, is 
one of the inducements for wishing to purchase 
a tract of land from the state, and the state con- 
senting to sell the land in question for the ob- 
ject contemplated, carries with it a degree of 
sanction and approbation, which will be pecu- 
liarly acceptable. The state by sundry laws, 
has authorized the sale ofgpublic lands, and for 
specific considerations, has ceded portions of 
public territory to individuals. 

The legislature by their acts of April, 1800, 
sold to Obadiah Cunningham, the isiands in the 
Oswego river; and by their law of April, 1816, 
also sold to Jasper Parish, Squaw Island in the 
Niagara river. ‘The tract of land to which your 
memorialist refers, is supposed to be about six 
miles in length, and two miles in breadth, part 
of it is covered with timber, and is said to be fit 
for cultivation. The state, however, from its 
exposed situation on the borders of Canada, 
will not readily find settlers for it, excepting a 
community of enterprising persons, having the 
means and disposition to protect it, and such a 
community, your memorialist contemplates in- 
viting to that spot. Much of the timber has 
been cut and destroyed by unauthorized per- 
sons from Canada, who have built habitattons, 
and who expect to acquire a title by actual pos- 
session. The last legislature, authorized the 
civil power of the neighbouring county, to drive 
those wanderers from the island, to destroy 
their habitations, and if necessary, to call out 
the militia to enforce the Jaw. From a report 
made’ to his excellency the governor of the 
state, it appears, that the sheriff of Niagara 
county, executed the order with a combined 
civil and military force, and drove off the in- 
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truders, the expense of which, as laid before 
your honourable bodies, amounts to upwards of 
five hundred dollars, and the sheriff reports, 
that part of them have returned, and have re- 
commenced building their houses, leaving it to 
the present legislature, to renew the law, and 
be subjected to additional expense. These 
circumstances are adverted to by your memo- 
rialist, to shew the difficulty which the state 
will have, in converting that island to any valua- 
ble purpose, excepting to dispose of it, and it 
is the interest of the state, to sell ail the public 
untenanted lands, if it can be done at their 
valuation, because they pass into hands, calcu- 
lated to give an impulse to agriculture and in- 
ternal aerate 

Population is wealth, and an active popula- 
tion, possessing the means and the enterprise, 
of increasing the strength, and adding to the 
resources of the state, can never be viewed 
with indifference, nor want the necessarv en- 
couragement from your honourable bodies, to 
carry their objects into successful operation.— 
Should your honourable bodies therefore deem 
it the interest of the state, to dispose of that 
island, your memorialist will endeavour to bring 
to that settlement, manufacturers, mechanics, 
artists, and such persons from Poland and its 
borders, as may be familiar with agriculture, to- 
gether with merchants and enterprising traders 
of capital. 

While Spain and Portugal gave encourage- 
ment to the commercial enterprise of the Jews, 
the wealth and commerce of those nations were 
inexhaustible; when bigotry and fanaticism pre- 
vailed, and the Jews were banished, the sun of 
their prosperity set, and they have not since re- 
covered from the shock. 

During the late war on the continent of Eu- 
. rope the allied sovereigns drew most of their 
supplies for the maintenance of their vast ar- 
mies, from the Jew bankers of London, Paris, 
Amsterdam, Hamburgh, Berlin, Stockholm, 
Vienna, Frankfort, St. Petersburgh, Leghorn, 
and Venice; and yet, when a general peace 
prevailed, some of the allied powers, were una- 
ble or unwilling, to extend to their best friends, 
that unalienable protection, which is due from 
a government to a citizen. It is then time, 
that the Jews should be assured, that there is a 
country, in which persecution is unknown. 

It is supposed from the best computation, 
that there are upwards of seven millions of 
Jews throughout the world; and should the 
representations which your memorialist has 
made, and will continue to make, relative to the 
laws, institutions, character, soil and climate of 
the United States, lead to the emigration which 
he contemplates, should a proper estimate of 
these great advantages prevail, and a people 
remarkable for their patient endurance of insult 
and unmerited treatment, rise superior to op- 
pression, and turn their eyes to the only country 
chosen for their inheritance, should a determi- 
nation exist to exchange the “‘ whips and scorns” 
of Europe, of Asia, and of Africa, for the lights 
of liberty and civilization, which they can en- 
joy as citizens of this republic, and under the 
benign protection of our constitution, it is im- 
possible to assign limits to the great benefits, 
which our country may confidently anticipate, 


from a population thus singularly constituted, | 
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In addition to those general advantages, your 
memorialist is not insensible, nor indifferent, to 
the benefits which this state will derive from « 
settlement of Jews on Grand Island. The com- 
pletion of the grand canal, at the mouth of 
which this island is nearly situated, and the im- 
provement of roads and inland navigation, will 
necessarily require heavy disbursements. To 
realize immediate benefits, and give an impulse 
to a brisk trade, settlements of a commercial 
character will be necessary ; and if established 
on Grand Island, a very important frontier post 
may be defended without cost; anda people 
whose floating capital is immense, may be in- 
duced to purchase and hold all the state stocks, 
and eminently benefit our fiscal concerns. 

From these considerations, your memorialist 
is persuaded, that if enterprising Jews are once 
directed to this part of the world, and should 
receive a liberal countenance from your honour- 
able bodies, that they will be enabled and dis- 
posed, to pour in a stream of wealth and com- 
merce, which will place the state in a most pros- 
perous and enviable condition. . 

These advantages, are of sufficient impor- 
tance, to justify a gratuitous transfer of that 
small island; but your memorialist, not wishing 
an act to be passed, which might give a prefer- 
ence to any religious sect, is desirous of pur- 
chasing the tract in question, and therefore en- 
treats your honourable bodies, to pass a law, 
authorizing the survey of Grand Island, and the 
sale of it to him on such terms as your honoura- 
ble bodies may consider just and liberal. 

And your memorialist, as in duty bound, will 
ever pray. Morprcat M. Noan. 

Albany, 16th Jan. 1820. 


Earthquake.—A slight shock of an earthquake 
was felt at Knoxville, (Tenn.) on Monday even- 
ing, the Sd instant, between eight and nine 
o’clock. It was accompanied by a noise resem- 
bling thunder. 


Appointment by the Mayor—Joseph G. Nan- 
crede, M. D., Vaccine Physician. 


Deaths in this city from the 15th to the 22d 
inst.—45. 


Deaths in Baltimore from the 10th to the 17th — 


inst.—34. 


MARRIED. 


On the 18th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Dupuy, Dr. Joseph Bu! 
lock, to Miss Mary Ann Webb, both of this e:ty, 

On the 22d, by the Rev. Dr. Janeway, Mr. Joseph Patt r- 
son, to Miss Eliza Negus, all of this city. 


DIED. 


On the 17th inst. Mr. Campbell Luke, an amiable young 
gentleman, brother to Messrs, James and William Luke, 
merchants, of this city, came to an untimely death, by fail- 
ing through the floor trap-doors of their four story store; he 
survived but a few hours. 

On the 2d ult. aged 22 years, on his passage to St. Croix, 
whither he was going for the benefit of Rs heaith, the Rev. 


James Wailis Eastburn, A. M. son of Mr. James Eastburn, of 


New York, and late minister of St, George’s, Accomac, Vir- 
ginia. 

On the 20th inst. Mrs, Sarah Billington, relict of Thomas 
on, late of this city. 

On the 20th, in the 80th year of his age, Mr. Joseph Weth- 
erill, an old and respectabie inhabitant of this city. 

On the 21st, Mr, James W. Turner, merchant, aged 35 
fears. 
’ In the village of Downingtown (Penn.) on the 23d, Richard 
Downing, esq. in the 70th year of his age. 

On the 23d, Mrs. Rebecca Bond, consort of Mr. Joshua PR, 
Bond, 

On the 24th. Mrs, Eliza Chambers. 
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Paulding, Williams, and Van Wart. 


To the Editors—An obituary notice is 
eving the rounds of the newspapers, stating 
the death of major John Paulding, at 
Stratsburgh, on the 30th ultimo, aged 
eighty-seven years—that he was a dis- 
tinguished soldier of the revolution, and 
one of the captors of major Andre. 

There is some mistake in the last para- 
graph. Major John Paulding, one of the 
captors of major Andre, died between two 
and three years ago, on his farm at Cam- 
pond, in the county of West Chester, and 
state of New York. He was buried with 
the honours of war, the cadets from the 
military academy at West Point perform- 
ing the funeral solemnities. 

He was a native of West Chester coun- 
ty; the son of a respectable farmer; had 
received an education suitable to his con- 
dition, and was brought up in good moral 
habits. When the war came on, and the 
county of West Chester lying “between 
the lines,” as the phrase then was, became 
a sort of border region, it was customary 
for the enterprising young fellows there- 
about, to make excursions in small bodies, 
sometimes almost to the enemies lines, at 
Haerlem river, for the purpose of beating 
- their quarters, and intercepting the 
plundering parties that frequently came 


out and carried away the cattle. Among | 


these, Mr. Paulding was always a distin- 
cuished leader, and his gallantry is still 
remembered by his surviving cotempora- 
ries. In his adventurous career, he was 
three times captured by the enemy, and 
the last time escaped severely wounded. 
There are some old fragments of songs 
still extant, in which himself and his two 
companions are celebraied in exceeding 
homely poetry. He died about the age of 
sixty, and not long after the complimentary 
notice taken of the captors of Andre, by 
an honourable member of the House of 
Representatives. 

Now I am on the subject, if you will af- 
ford me a little room, I may as well tell 
what I know of the other two. Isaac Van 
Wart was still living the last time I was 
in that part of the country, about three 
miles from the spot where Andre was taken. 
He is a most respectable looking man, and, 
among all those who know him, bears a 
character corresponding with his appear- 
ance. He was, like Mr. Paulding, the son 
of an honest farmer in middling circum- 
stances, and his habits and education cor- 
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responded with his birth. Few men in his 
situation are more respected, and none 
deserve it more. The Washington Bene- 
volent Society in New York used to send 
for him on the 4th of July, to give dignity 
to their procession, while the sons of Tam- 
many paid the same compliment to major 
Paulding. ,Van Wart is an old fashioned 
federalist, but the other was, during his 
whole life, a sturdy democrat. 

Of Williams, I have never been able to 
learn any thing particular. He removed 
from West Chester soon after the conclu- 
sion of the war, and I believe kept up no 
intercourse with his old companions from 
that time. He is, however, still alive, I 
believe. 

Another remarkable object connected 
with the capture of major Andre, was, the 
famous tulip tree, near the spot where he 
was intercepted. It was the most majes- 
tic of the sons of the forest—one hundred 
and twelve feet high, ten paces round about, 
and its spreading branches extended over 
the neighbouring fields on each side of the 
road It was struck with lightning some 
years ago, shivered from top to bottom, and 
soon after blown down; not a vestige of it 
remains. Many people had little ‘vifling ar- 
ticles made out of the wood, to keep as me- 
morials; and it was, I remember, particu- 
larly noted by the good folks around, that 
the tree was struck with lightning the very 
day the news of Arnold’s death arrived. 
The landscape connected with this little 
history is extremely picturesque and bean- 
tiful, and if our painters chose to make it 
the subject of a historical picture, I should 
thmk it might be interesting. 

These matters are not of much conse- 
quence, yet I thought it might be worth 
while to correct the mistake, and record 
what I knew about this little romantic in- 
cident in our early history. Some centu- 
ries hence, people may perhaps feel a curi- 
osity to know something about these illus- 
trious “cow-boys,” as the honourable mem- 
ber was pleased to call them. I have a 
complete private history of the events which 
preceded and followed the capture of ma- 
jor Andre, with an account of what he said 
and did, from the mouth of one of the cap- 
tors. Some day or other, if the public should 
evince a disposition to hear it, I may give 
it in full. The only secret history of the 
affair extant, is the account of Joshua Hett 
Smith, who accompanied Andre across 
the river, and was suspected of being in the 
secret of his mission. It is full of slanders 


of Washington, Greene, and the worthy 
yeomen of West Chester, and contains de- 








clarations and assertions of facts, totally 


irreconcilable with the true historywf the 
affair. Yours, &c. West CHEstTeEr. 
[ Nat. Int. 


IMMENSE LONGEVITY. 


Died, in this city, on Saturday night last, 
the 9th inst. Mrs. Starr Barrett, after hav- 
ing fully completed one hundred and twen- 
ty years of anactive and various life. This 
venerable lady was born in the year 1699 
of the Christian era, and 1078 (solar cal- 
culation) of the Hegira of the Mahomedans, 
about a year before the death of Charles 
II. king of Spain—to which country her 
family had emigrated at an early period of 
her life. She was born in one of the Bar- 
bary states; which, could not be ascertained 
by the writer, but it is supposed, under the 
empire ef Morocco. Peter I. was then 
ezar of Muscovy—a title now enlarged to 
that of emperor of all the Russias. Fre- 
derick Augustus was king of Poland. 
Charles XII. was king of Sweden. Frede- 
rick LV. (son to Christian V.) was king of 
Denmark. William ILI. king of England. 
Peter IV. king of Portugal, and Louis XLV. 
kine of France. 

Mrs. Barrett possessed a constitution 
truly Arabian; she was seldom or never 
sick, and rather withered away like some 
majestic tree, which gradually loses its 
moisture, but which the tempest has always 
spared. A variety of circumstances form- 
ed her a great traveller, and she had visited, 
with no unobservant eye, the four quarters 
of the globe. She aie English, Spanish, 
fialian and French, with great fluency; 
was perfectly acquainted with the mixed 
Morisce or Frank, as it is spoken by the 
traders along the southern shores of the 
Mediterranean; was mistress of the He- 
brew, and wrote, spoke, and translated the 
pure 4rabic, with ease and elegance. Her 
memory was very tenacious of impressions 
made in early youth—but for the last half 
century, she was apt to forget occurrences 
from one day toanother. She recollected 
the public joy in Spain, upon the important 
discovery of the Philippine islands, by the 
Spanish navigators—as well as the battle of 
Almanza, which was fought on the frontiers 
of the kingdoni of Valencia, when the army 
of Philip Vth, king of Spain, obtained a 
complete victory over the Imperialists un- 
der the archduke Charles. Both theseevents 
occurred in 1707, when the subject ef this 
notice was only eight years of age. She 
was near the scene of action when Gibral- 
tar was besieged by the Spaniards, in 1727. 

Mrs. Barrett was of an easy and cheerful 
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disposition, even after her blindness, which 
continued the last thirty years of her life. 
Latterly, extreme debility had reduced her 
to second infancy. She ate every thing 
within the pale of the Hebrew rule (being 
a Jewess, and strict in her religious du- 
ties); drank and slept well, and was re- 
markably cleanly and particular about her 
person. After dwelling thirty or forty 
years in London, she came to this country 
in 1780, then in the 80th year of her age, 
and lived in this city for the last forty 
years. Her mortal sickness did not last a 
fortnight; when having completed a truly 
patriarchal age, she was gathered to her 
fathers, leaving behind her half a dozen 
generations to the fifth and sixth removal. 
She died, esteemed by all who knew her; 
and greatly beloved by her family for her 
amiable qualities and fervent piety. They 
were accustomed to look upon her with a 
feeling approaching to religious venera- 
tion; nor could the reflecting mind regard 
her person or face, for a moment, without a 
sentiment that would thrill the heart and 
make the countenance turn pale. Her 
grcat age had beheld the sons and daugh- 
ters of men fall before her, like the leaves 
in autumn; and yet that life, extended as 
it was to the utmost span, must have ap- 
peared to its possessor but as a troubled 
dream from which she was at length 
awakened by the hand of Death. The 
soul has burst its mortal prison bounds,— 
** Svegliata fra gli spini eletti, 
Ove nel suo Fattor l’Aima s’interna!” 


South. Pat—Charleston. | H. 


Straw Bonnets.—It is estimated that 
the value of straw bonnets manufactured 
in Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Con- 
necticut, exceeded 300,000 dollars in the 
year 1817, and great improvements have 
latterly been made, which, together with 
the discovery of a vegetable by which the 
best quality of Leghorn bonnets are suc- 
cessfully imitated, is likely to render our 
fair countrywomen independent of foreign 
supplies in this respect, and at the same 
time furnish a delicate employment to 
many others of their own sex. There are 
few things that more properly demand the 
attention of Congress than this manufac- 
ture, so far as its amount goes. As gen- 


tlemen, certainly, they will encourage the 
ladies in their industrious habits. 

| Wiles’ Reg. 

Oil from Pumpkin Seeds.—A corres- 

pondent, who observed some time since a 

publication relative to the extraction of oil 

recently, from 


from pumpkin seeds, has 
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curlosity, made an experiment of the same 
on a very limited scale. He assures us, 
the extract obtained is of equal flavour and 
sweetness with the best of olive oil. Our 
correspondent is of opinion, that the publi- 
cation alluded to above originated with the 
“Harmony Socicty,” in the state of Penn- 
sylvania, and if so, is desirous of knowing 
the best method in practice for extracting 
the oil from the seed. (Mat. Int. 


Boston Atheneum.—A committee of 
the trustees of this institution have report- 
ed that the whole amount of volumes be- 
longing to the Athenzeum is twelve thou- 
sand six hundred and forty-seven. In 
addition to which the libraries of the Ame- 
rican academy, and of the honourable 
John Q. Adams, constitute a grand total 
of nearly twenty thousand volumes for 
the use of the proprietors of the institution 
and the subscribers. 

The committee report that the donors 
are so numerous that it would be difficult 
to designate all by name. ‘They cannot, 
however, refrain from particularising the 
Hon. John Q. Adams, secretary of state, 
his excellency De Witt Clinton, governor, 
John Van-Ness Yates, secretary, and Wil- 
jiam A. Duer, Esq, member of the legis- 
jature of New York, the Right Rev. Bishop 
Cheverus, Samuel Appleton, Esq. Edward 
Brooks, Esq. and professor George Tick- 
nor, of Boston, who by the number, the 
nature, or the value of their respective 
donations, are entitled in an eminent de- 
gree to the thanks of the proprietors.” 


(Mat. Int. 


New Holland.—The annual muster, 
concluded at the last date, gave the follow- 
ing results: 

“Total number of souls in New 


South Wales 17,165 
Ditto in Van Dieman’s Land 3,214 
Population of the territory 20,37 


There were 14,500 acres of wheat in cul- 
tivation in New South Wales; 1,250 acres 
of potatoes, barley and oats; and 11,700 
acres of maize. The following are the 
quantities of stock exclusively in New 
South Wales, viz. 

Horses 2,850 ° 
Cattle 35,650 


66,700 
11,400 


Sheep 
Pigs 


Of the above 20,579 souls, there were 4,100 
male convicts, 1,340 women prisoners, and 
850 of their children; and since this cen- |, 
sus was concluded, this portion of the po- 
pulation will have been nearly doubled ; 











upwards of 4,000 men and about 500 wo- 
men having been forwarded thither, from 
Great Britain and Ireland, since June of 
the last year. Thus, including the settlers 
who have since gone out, the entire popu- 
lation of the territory may now be estimated 
at 25,000 souls. In 1812, the total num- 
ber of inhabitants were only 12,470, by 
which it will appear they have been dou- 
bled in six years. [.Viles’ Reg. 


Origin of the Newspaper Reports of 
Debates in Parliament.—In the year 1771, 
some detached and loose accounts of the 
proceedings of parliament were printed in 
the newspapers.—Colonel George Onslow, 


_in the House of Commons, complained of 


| 


them as breaches of privilege. ‘The prin- 
ters were ordered to attend the House, 
which several of them did; they begged 
pardon, and promised not to offend again. 
But the printer of the London Evening 
Post, who was complained of with the 


others, refused to attend: upon which he 


| was ordered to be taken into custody. As 





this was foreseen, it was previously con- 
certed with Mr. Wilkes, at this time an 
alderman of London, that if the messenger 
of the House of Commons attempted to take 
the printer by force, the printer was to 
charge him with an assault and take him 
into custody; for this purpose a constable 
was awaiting. The thing happened as it 
was foreseen. The messenger came and 
insisted upon taking the printer away. 
The constable appeared and took the mes- 
senger into the Mansion House, where Mr. 
Wilkes, the Lord Mayor (Crosby) and 
Mr. Alderman Oliver, were in readiness. 
‘The printer made his complaint of the 
messenger having assaulted him, and the 
messenger was on the point of being com- 
mitted when he was bailed by the deputy 
sergeant at arms. The House of Com- 
mons afterwards sent the Lord Mayor and 


_Mr. Oliver to the Tower, where they re- 
ceived innumerable deputations from dif- 


ferent bodies, with thanks for their conduct. 
Mr. Wilkes they did not choose to meddle 
with. From the spirit of the people shown 
at this time, parliament saw that the most 


prudent measure was to give up the con- 


| test. 


And from that time the debates and 
proceedings of parliament have been con- 
stantly and regularly printed in the daily 
newspapers. 

Greenland Whales.—It has for some 


time been a popular opinion, that the 


whales of the present day are much smaller 


than those of former ages, upon a suppe- 


' Sttion that the natural effect of the long 
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war, Which man has carried on against 
these animals, must be, to diminish their 
number; and more especially, that of the 
larger individual, which would naturally 
be more coveted by the fishermen, as more 
profitable. But this has been most ably 
controverted by an ingenious nautical 
naturalist, captain Scoresby, who proves 


from incontestable facts, that the whales of | 


ihe present day, are as large and as fat, as 
was ever known at any period, of which 
we can have authentic records. 


[Mew Monthly Mag. 


New Hygrometer.—An instrument of 
a very curious construction, though ex- 
tremely simple, and upon a most ingenious 
philosophic principle, has recently been in- 
vented, consisting solely of an hydrostatic 
balance, in one of the scales of which is 
placed a small porcelain dish, three inches 
in diameter, containing about twenty-one 
erains of pure sulphuric acid, and twenty- 
nine of distilled water. This, on being 
exposed to the greatest possible degree of 
artificial moisture, was found to gain by 
absorption, fifty grains in twenty-four 
hours; and again to be reducible to its 
original weight by due chemical process. 
The first mixture being duly balanced, was 
found to depress its containing scale 
about an inch, by the addition of half a 
«rain of absorbed weight,from the atmos- 
phere; from whence a graduated scale may 
be formed, consisting of one thousand 
divisions. 

The instrument when in use, is enclosed 
in a glass cover, with a free circulation of 
the atmospheric air from the lower part, 
but protected from the impulse of the air 
as a current. 

It is the invention of Dr. Livingston of 
Macao in China. [ Ibid. 


Black Lead.—It has for some time past 
been an object of interest, with regard to 
the fine arts, that the black lead mines in 
Burrowdale, near Reswick, have of late 


vears decreased very much in productive- | 
ress, affording indeed most recently very | 


inconsiderable returns. It is pleasing 


however to know, that the deficiency is | 


now likely to be supplied by two mines 
of the same material in Scotland, one lately 
opened at Glentrash farm in Inverness- 
shire, the other in Ayrshire, near new 
Cumnock. 

In the latter, there is a greater variety 
*n quality than in the Burrowdale mine; 
but as the quantity is considerable, and 
the average quality excellent, its dis- 
covery is of great importance. 
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In the former, the lead or graphite, is 
much mixed with foreign substances; but 
many masses of it are of very good quality, 
and it is altogether of considerable promise. 

| Ibid. 


Progress in France of the Schools of 
Mutual Instruction—A report has been 
lately made to the Society of Education 
at Paris, by M. Jomard, from which we 
learn, that the number of schools already 
established, is, 

Boys. Girls. 


In the city, gratis, : oe 2 
partial payment, 21 12 

Schools in the country, 9 4 
41 22 


These schools are capable of affording 
accommodation to about 6,600 scholars. 
The whole number of schools in France, 
mav be upwards of 1,000, of which 360 are 
included in M. Jomard’s report: of these 
45 are instituted for young girls: the whole 
of them might contain 40,600 scholars, 
being about 115 to each school. 

On July 1, 1818, there were under in- 
struction 19,175 children. September 1, 
the number was 20,665. There are also in 
the military and naval departments 124 
schools. ‘The probable number of scholars 
in the whole, may amount to nearly 80,000. 

There is also another description of 


schools, established by the “Brethren of 


the Christian Doctrine ;” these in the course 
of three years have increased from 60 to 
142; they are conducted by 419 brothers; 
and in the year 1818, they enumerated 
25,060 pupils. 

According to tables constructed by M. 
Jomard, the following scale is a near 
approximation, taking the population of 
France at 300: 


Population, y 300 

Number of children from 7 to 12 
years of age, 30 
5 to 14, 50 


Number of scholars who frequent 
these schools, 10 1-3 

Number who do not frequent these 
schools, 20 2-3 

Number of individuals who can 


. neither write nor read, 145 
Number of scholars in the Bre- 
thren’s schools, 0.11 


A similar scale for the city of Paris, 
presents the following proportions: 


Population, 300 

Number of children, from 7 to 12 
years of age, 30 
9 to 14 50 
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80 
Number of scholars who frequent 
. these schools, 385 
Number who do not frequent these 
schools, 9 
Number of individuals who can 
neither write nor read, 17 


Number of scholars in the Bre- 
thren’s schools, 18.15 
The expense attending the schools of 
the Brethren, appear to be about four 
times as much as those attending the 
schools ef Mutual Instruction. The num- 
ber of masters is nearly three times as 
many. The comparative advantage to the 
public, j is at least thirty times as er eat, by 
means of the schools of “Mutual Instruction, 
as it is by means of those of the Brethren. 
The increase of the more advantageous 
schools is, as might be expected, very rapid. 
From the first attempt in 1815, to the 
present day, they have made great progress, 
and they continue to spread in all parts. 
The benevolent mind will indulge the 
most pleasing hope from this re ort: in- 
struction jfiwed on the young mind, will 
not only prove a blessing to the individual, 
but to the public also; ‘and should it be- 
come general, it ma contribute essentially 
to the prevention 0 scenes to which France 

owed her late degradation and miser 
Ibid. 
Measurement of the Earth.—The ob- 
lateness of the earth, as a spheroid, or its 
flatness at the poles, so sublimely calcu- 
lated by Newton, and so judiciously main- 
tained by him, in opposition to Cassini, 
upon scientific principles, until proved by 
actual measurement, has met with still 
stronger support, by the recent observa- 
tions of the English and French mathe- 
maticians in the Shetland islands; where it 
is stated expressly by M. Biot, the length 
of the pendulum agreed correctly with the 


- oblateness, deduced from the lunar theory, 


and from a comparison of degrees, ob- 
served in very distant latitudes. —_ | Ibid. 

Domestic Pump, self-acting.—A most in- 
genious, and highly useful improvement 
has taken place, in the application of the 
famous air and water Hungarian machine, 
or Chounitz fountain, as it was first called, 
from its being applied to hydraulic pur- 
poses, in the mines of that place. Mr. Bos- 
well, a clever mechanist, first improved 
upon it, by rendering the pump self-acting; 
but a new one upon a better construction, 
and extremely simple, has been invented 
by James Hunter, esq. of Thurstin in 
Scotland; the principle of wnich is, to raise 
water above the or iginal reservoir, by the 
descent of a certain portion of it. 
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That such a pump is perfectly appli- 
cable to all domestic purposes, is proved by 
the fact of avery small one having continued 
working for three months without being 
touched, raising about two tons of water in 
the four-and- -twenty hours. It acts entirely 
without friction, and by its means, the rain 
water collected on the top of a house will 
pump up a corresponding quantity of pure 
water, from a well as deep as the house is 
high. 

‘It is said, however, to be found most 
useful where a lar ge body of water is to be 
raised through a sinall height; and conse- 
quently may be judiciously applied to 
canal locks to prevent a waste of water, 
restoring the water to the upper level from 
the lower locks. 

Its principle depends upon the alternate 
filling and emptying of four reservoirs 
with air and water, by means of pipes and 


valves. | Tbid. 


Chemical Experiment on Mount Vesu- 
vius-—A very singular experiment, or 
rather result, has lately been announced, 
as obtained by M. Gimbernath, a lear ned 
Spaniard, who is now counsellor of the 
king of Bavaria. Having ascended the 
summit of Vesuvius, Dec. 4, 1818, he placed 
on one of the fumarole (clefts or crevices 
of the craters whence smoke constantly 
issues,) an apparatus for condensing the 
vapour. By this means he obtained a some- 
what considerable quantity of clear dis- 
tilled water, which tasted of fat or grease, 
and smelt strongly of burnt animal sub- 
stances. The chemical tests to which 
this liquid was subjected, shewed clearly 
that it contained neither sulphuric acid, 
nor any free acid. M. Gimbernath is of 
opinion that it is saturated with a matter 
partaking of the nature of animal matter. 

Should. this opinion prove te be well 
founded, it will afford ample occasion to 
questions of the most perplexing kind.— 
How can animal matter have supported 
such intense combustion during so many 
ages? Can fresh supplies furnish additional 
fuel from time to time, and whence come 
they? Must we go back to the opinions of 
the ancients, and again talk of the giants, 
the Titans, Enceladus, &c.? Was this opi- 
nion of the ancients founded on the know- 
ledge, that the vapours of volcanoes were 
blended with animal matter? and how did 
they obtain that knowledge? &c. — [Thid. 
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